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FOLK-TALES FROM LIBERIA (IN ABSTRACT). 

BY RICHARD C. BUNDY. 1 
I. THE GOOD CHILD AND THE BAD. 2 

Mammy Yamma is a witch-doctor. As she is walking about the 
village leaning on her staff, she meets two little girls, Santo and 
Duopoo, at play. She invites them to go home with her and help 
spin cotton. As they are working, Santo turns her head to spit, and 
the spittle falls on the staff. Mammy Yamma cries out, " Don't you 
know plenty trouble will come to this town for abusing my staff so!" 
She orders the girl to keep away the bad trouble by carrying the staff 
to the river, two days' walk away, to wash it. On her way to the river 
in the big bush, Santo meets on the path a big brass kettle, full of 
water, betaking itself to a near-by town. Farther on she comes upon 
some pieces of fire- wood tying themselves into a bundle. "This must 
be devil-bush," she says to herself. Next day she finds a town near the 
river she is going to; and she enters, and an old woman cooking rice 
offers her some. She sits down to eat, when up come Cat and Rooster, 
and say, "Share your food with us, and we will tell you good news." 
They tell her that when she comes to the river, she will see many bas- 
kets on the bank. The Water people will offer her one. " Choose the 
one I jump on," says Cat. "And if it is the right one, I will crow," 
says Rooster. After washing the staff, Santo sees the baskets, and 
the Water people tell her to choose one of them for herself. Cat 
jumps on the smallest basket, and Rooster crows. Inside the basket 
are beautiful cloth, gold, and riches. The other little girl, Duopoo, 
grows envious of Santo, and so she spits intentionally on the staff, and 
proposes to go to the river to wash it. Mammy Yamma does not 
wish to send Duopoo to the river, but she insists on going. She too 
meets the kettle and the bundle of sticks, and she stops to find out the 
reason for these things. But she cannot, and she loses time. She 
finds the same town, and the same old woman gives her rice; but 
when Cat and Rooster come up, she refuses to share the food with 
them. "What good news can beggars tell me?" she says, and eats 
up the last mouthful. After washing the staff, she hears the invitation 
to choose for herself a basket. Cat and Rooster stand idly by, and 
she picks out the biggest basket. Out jump snakes, rats, lizards, and 

1 Mr. Bundy, Secretary of Legation, in the Legation of the United States at Monrovia, 
Liberia, has kindly allowed his manuscript collection of tales, written from a literary rather 
than a scientific point of view, to be published in abstract as folk-lore data. — E. C. P. 

2 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 17 (note 1). — E. C. P. 
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other creeping swamp and bush creatures. Duopoo runs home and 
tells of her misadventure. Therefore every one in her town says, 
even to this day, "One man must not try to follow another man's 
luck." 

2. THE ORIGIN OF DEATH. 

Sno-Nysoa 1 has four sons to whom he is greatly attached. He 
has given them each a necklace of leopard-teeth. 2 He sends them to 
visit his big friend, Earth. They fail to return, and Sno-Nysoa asks 
Earth to send them home. "I have told them many times to re- 
turn," answers Earth; "but they say that their new home is so in- 
teresting and beautiful, they have no desire to return." Sno-Nysoa 
finds his sons, and expostulates. " Do you not know that your father's 
life is sad without you, and that his heart cannot lie down while you are 
away?" — "Yes, we know," they answer; "but this is such a pleasant 
place to live, chop so plenty, Earth so kind and good, we have decided 
to remain here always." Sno-Nysoa warns Earth that he intends to 
do something that very night to get his sons back. " I beg you, Sno- 
Nysoa, I hold your foot!" 3 cries Earth. "Do not rob me of your 
sons!" Sno-Nysoa only scowls. That night all the sons go to sleep as 
usual, but in the morning the eldest does not awake. Earth ascends 
the broad way to the home of Sno-Nysoa, and begs him to give over 
using his secret power. Sno-Nysoa tells Earth not to trouble him- 
self about his sons; whenever one does not awake, merely to bury him. 
" I have simply called him home. I leave the body with you." Then 
Sno-Nysoa calls and shows Earth the eldest son. . . . Suddenly one 
morning it is found that the second son cannot be wakened. Earth 
again visits Sno-Nysoa, where he sees the second son alive and happy. 
A long time passes, but then the third son fails to awake. Earth 
again goes along the same wide way to Sno-Nysoa, only to find 
the third son well satisfied. "Perhaps you will remember, friend 
Earth, I told you long ago that when I really decided to have my sons 
again, I should get them. Well, the time has now come to fulfil my 
words entirely. To-morrow morning you will find my fourth son 
cannot be wakened. He will come to join his brothers here with me." 
Earth tries to keep the fourth son with him, but fails. The next day 
the fourth son, like his brothers before him, cannot be wakened. In 
his misery, Earth starts out to go to Sno-Nysoa; but Sno-Nysoa has 

1 Nysoa, or Nyensoa, without prefix, may mean "God" or "fetich spirit;" with prefix, 
Sno-Nysoa, it means "God the Creator." 

2 Leopard's teeth are among a man's most highly valued possessions. Only the four 
large incisors are prized. The value of the teeth evidently arises from the courage, skill, 
and risk necessary to kill a leopard. When spears are the only weapons used, the task is 
not slight. 

8 The most abject of expressions of supplication. 
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removed the wide-open way to his home, and Earth can never find 
it again. To this day Sno-Nysoa uses his secret power to remove 
people from the world; and the way to see them afterwards is barred, 
because of Earth's action long ago. 

3. WHY DEATH STAID IN THE WORLD. 

Before Earth and Sno-Nysoa quarrelled, there was no death among 
the people. Afterwards sickness and suffering came, and death. 
The people call a meeting to consider how to get relief. An old man 
just back from a far country tells of a medicine-man there who "savvy 
too much for them sick palaver." 1 They beg the old man to go and 
find the medicine-man and bring a medicine ("better pass all") to 
cure the sick and revive the dead. The old man refuses. He says, 
"I am too old, and the country too far for me to go again. Let us 
send Cat. He is swift, and his life be plenty strong." They agree, 
and Cat sets out. He finds Medicine-Man, and persuades him to 
prepare his most potent medicine. "Guard it well, friend Cat! it 
will cure the sick and revive the dead," cautions Medicine-Man. On 
his way back, Cat comes to a river. It is hot, and Cat is weary. He 
will bathe. He lays the medicine down on the stump of a tree on the 
bank. Coming out of the water, he forgets the medicine, and hastens 
home. He tells the people of his success; but, on looking for the medi- 
cine, he cannot find it, and remembers where he left it. The people 
beat him, and drive him forth to recover the medicine. When he 
reaches the stump by the river, the medicine is gone. He runs to 
Medicine-Man, who is outraged by his carelessness. Medicine-Man 
says that through the stump the medicine has crept into the boat and 
cannot be recovered. Henceforward, although a tree be cut, if the 
stump remain, the tree will grow again; but when men die, it will be the 
end. For losing the medicine, Medicine-Man curses Cat. "Never 
can the sight or smell of chop reach you without quickening a desire to 
steal it; and for your roguery you will be much beaten of men. Out 
of my sight, accursed one, and waste yourself!" 

4. TRICKY HOSTS. 2 

Nymo and Goat are "big friends." They agree that the first to 
marry will be invited with his bride to the house of the other for "big 
play." Three days later, Goat marries, and is invited to Nymo's 
town. While Nymo's guests are bathing and resting, Nymo orders 
"chop." There is no "fresh" in the house to season the palm-butter; 
but Nymo tells the cooks to prepare the palm-butter as though they 
had "fresh," then to set it aside to cool. Nymo fills his mouth and 

1 Understands all about curing the sick. 2 See p. 432 (No. 6). 
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hands full of pepper, and tells the cooks to bind him hand and foot 
with fibre-string and put him in the bowl of palm-butter, then to set 
the bowl before Goat and his wife, with a big bowl of rice. Before 
Goat and his wife begin to eat, they inquire for Nymo. " He has just 
gone to a near-by palm-tree to get you some palm-wine," answer the 
servants. Goat picks up a big knife to cut himself a helping from 
the meat in the palm-butter. The first cut severs the string that binds 
Nymo. He dashes the pepper into the eyes of Goat and his wife, 
jumps out of the palm-butter, washes his skin, and comes bearing 
to his guests a large jug of palm-wine. He feigns surprise, and says, 
"Why do you weep so? And look at the butter all over you!" — 
"Don't open your mouth to me," says Goat. "Stand aside! we are 
leaving this place at once." Nymo marries, and is invited by Goat to 
visit him. In Goat's house there is no "fresh" for the palm-butter; 
but Goat directs the cooks to make the butter as usual. After the 
pot of palm-oil is boiling, Goat directs them to bind him, fill his mouth 
with pepper, and put him in the pot. "To-day I intend to serve 
crafty Nymo with a palm-butter exactly like the one he gave me as 
his guest." — "What a delicious palm-butter our friend Goat has 
prepared for us!" says Nymo, slicing up the meat. "Yes, indeed!" 
replies his wife ; " and see how well cooked the meat is ! " — " But where 
is my friend Goat?" The servants tell how they have dropped their 
master at his own order into the boiling palm-oil. "Trying to get 
even with me!" says Nymo. "This only goes to show that a man 
should never attempt to imitate what another does unless he knows 
all the details." 

5. NYMO APPORTIONS. 

Gorilla wants to make a big war-drum. So he goes into the bush 
and cuts down a large tree. Then he asks his friends to come and 
help him bring it into town ; but the tree is too heavy for them. Gorilla 
goes to the river, and asks the fish to help. Nymo hears the request, 
and says, "My good friends, since you have no feet and the tree is 
not in the water, I do not see how you can help." So the fish swim 
away. Gorilla calls three turtles to help him. All pushing together, 
they slide the tree along the ground, and bring it into town. Nymo 
asks the turtles how they are able to move so heavy a tree. "That's 
our secret," they say, "and we do not intend to tell you." Gorilla 
says, "Since turtles have proved to be the best men in town, I will 
make 'big play' for them." Gorilla kills three bullocks, and invites 
to the feast all the animals. Dog is asked to apportion the "chop."' 
The first thing he does is to eat all the hearts and livers. " If you go- 
on at this rate, there will be nothing left to divide," say the animals.. 
They ask Cat to apportion. She begins by stealing a hind-quarter 
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and hiding it away for herself. "People always say you are a rogue, 
and now you prove it ! " shout the animals. Nymo offers to apportion. 
He puts the part for Fish and Hook and Line in one bowl, and bids 
them eat together. Fish refuses, and says, "Hook and Line are my 
enemies. It is impossible for me to eat with them." Nymo puts in 
one bowl the part for Deer and Leopard, and orders them to eat to- 
gether. "I cannot 'chop' with my mortal enemy," says Deer, leav- 
ing his part. The part for Rat and Cat is put in one bowl, and Rat 
refuses to eat. The apportioning is finished. Since Nymo has given 
each bowlful to animals enemy to each other, the "chop" lies un- 
touched on the ground. So Nymo takes it all for himself. The ani- 
mals are very angry. 'Possum says, " I will call Wasp and Hornet to 
come and sting Nymo for robbing us of our 'chop.' " Wasp and Hor- 
net go to Nymo's house, one going in by the front door, the other by 
the back. They sting Nymo so severely, that he rolls on the ground 
in pain, and cries for help. His relative, Squirrel, hears, and calls 
Fire to burn the house to destroy Wasp and Hornet. Cat, passing, 
sees the house in flames. She remembers that Nymo has got all the 
'chop,' so she decides to help him, in hopes that he will share with her. 
She calls Rain to put out Fire. All the animals require Nymo to 
come and "talk the palaver." They send him into exile. Now they 
say in Nymo's town, "Greed should not be permitted to destroy 
justice." 

6. NYMO AND HORNBILL. 1 

There is a great famine, and Nymo and Hornbill 2 have become 
very hungry. They are "big friends," so they decide to go into the 
interior together to look for food. They find a palm-tree full of ripe 
nuts. Nymo eats only the pulp of his nuts, and throws away the hard 
shells which hold the kernels. Hornbill eats pulp, shells, and kernels. 
On their return, Nymo calls the animals to tell them that Hornbill's 
belly is full of palm-nut shells with the kernels in them, and urges the 
animals to make Hornbill go to the river and throw up the kernels; 
otherwise great misfortune will come to their country. The animals 
declare that what Hornbill has eaten is Hornbill's own business, 
and they have nothing to do with it. In flying about the country, 
Hornbill drops the palm-nut shells, and from them a palm-grove 
springs up. From these trees, Fisherman gets material to make fish- 
line; Hunter gathers nuts to make palm-oil to trade for gun, powder, 
and balls; and Small-Boy gets fibre to set bird-traps. The first time 
Fisherman uses the line, he catches a fish. The fish calls to his brothers 
to come and free him. Nymo hears, and says, " Didn't I tell you that 

1 See p. 418 (No. 18), p. 432 (No. 5). 

2 Hornbill (ngbon) is said to be exceedingly fond of palm-nuts and to swallow the 
seeds. 
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if Hornbill did not throw up those palm-nuts, 'plenty' trouble would 
overtake us? It serves you right to get caught." Hunter went into 
the bush for game, and at his first shot he wounded a deer. The deer 
cried out for help. Nymo heard, and said, "When I warned the ani- 
mals against Hornbill, you were in the crowd which told me that what 
one eats is his own business. You deserve to be shot." Small-Boy 
set his trap in a quiet place, and baited it well with rice. Soon some 
birds are caught, and cry out for help. Nymo hears, and says, 
"You too were present when I told about Hornbill. It is now too 
late for me to get you out of the trouble you have brought upon your- 
selves." This was the beginning of the war which fishermen, hunters, 
and small boys have always carried on against these animals. 

7. leopard's spots. 

Leopard proposes to Nymo to go into the bush for wild honey. 
Leopard is first to spy a bee's nest, but in it there is no honey. Nymo 
finds a nest full of honey. They eat their bellies full, and divide the 
remainder. As they sit down to rest, Nymo asks Leopard what name 
he would select to give himself. "Strong-Man," answers Leopard. 
"And you?" — "Iron-Bar, and that is better than 'Strong-Man,'" 
answers Nymo boastfully. Leopard is so angry, he seizes Nymo, ties 
a rope around his waist, and drags him through the bush. They meet 
Barking-Deer. "Why are you carrying Lion's brother in this man- 
ner?" jests Barking-Deer. "Don't ask me any questions about my 
own business," says Leopard. Barking-Deer asks Nymo. "Because 
I said the name of Iron-Bar, which I would take, was better than 
Leopard's name, Strong-Man." — "How foolish," said Barking- 
Deer, "for a little weak person like you, Nymo, to choose such a 
'strong name' in the presence of Leopard! It serves you right." 
Leopard drags Nymo on until they arrive at Lion's town. Lion is 
enraged at the way Leopard is treating Nymo, and orders Leopard to 
set him free. Leopard obeys. Lion orders water to be brought for 
a bath for Nymo, and Leopard is made to stand under the bath- 
house. As Nymo "washes his skin," the waste water runs over 
Leopard, who growls at the insult. After his bath, Nymo rests. Then 
Lion calls his wife and orders "chop." The scraps and bones left, 
Lion directs Nymo to carry to Leopard as "his part chop." Leopard 
threatens until Lion calls him out to fight. Every bite Leopard takes 
from Lion's body he swallows. The bites Lion takes from Leopard he 
lays on the ground. They are nearly exhausted, when an old woman 
passing by parts them. They beg her for water to drink. What Lion 
drinks refreshes him. What Leopard drinks runs through the holes in 
his body bitten by Lion. The old woman, on seeing this, urges 
Leopard to flee before Lion kills him. So Leopard runs away and 
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jumps into a puddle of white clay. With this he stops up the holes 
in his body, and in time recovers. But his coat is spotted forever. 

8. NYMO AND BAT. 

Nymo and Bat travel together to a distant country, Bat acting 
as Nymo's servant and carrying all his things. Whenever they pass 
through a town, the people say to Nymo, "Your servant is heavily 
loaded and must be hungry, let him come and eat." Plenty "chop" 
is thus offered to Bat, but nothing to Nymo. So Nymo arranges to 
make Bat the master, and himself the servant. In the next town, 
Bat plays the part of master so well, that the people beg him to have 
"chop" with them; and Nymo, the servant, is overlooked. And so 
it continues until they come to the last town. Here Nymo says, 
"Now, Bat, since you have never been in this town before, and the 
people are all strangers, I warn you not to eat any food that is offered. 
It is quite likely to make you sick. If it does, and you have to leave 
the house during the night, there is a very strong man with a big 
club standing outside the door, who will beat you severely." Bat 
agrees not to eat, and Nymo eats up all the food. Late in the night 
Nymo's belly gets very sick, and he rouses Bat to find "Bush-Medi- 
cine." "No," says Bat, "there is a very strong man with a big 
club outside the door ready to beat me." Bat flies out over the door, 
and waits there with a club, knowing that Nymo will come out. 
Nymo comes out, and Bat beats him up. Then Bat flies back into 
the house and lies down, pretending to be asleep. Nymo calls to 
Bat, and tells him what happened to him outside the house. " I am not 
surprised," says Bat. "Is this not exactly what you said would 
happen to me if I ventured out of doors during the night?" From 
this experience of Nymo it came to be a law, that, whenever a man 
carries servants with him on a journey, he must provide their "chop." 

9. DANCING AT THE SPRING. 1 

It is the time to make farms. All the animals in the town have 
agreed to go on a certain day and help Nymo cut his "bush" and 
clear his land. But Leopard coaxes the animals to desert Nymo, 
and takes them to work on his own farm. Nymo is "vexed too 
much." He studies up a plan to get even with Leopard. He knows 
that there is only one spring on Leopard's farm, and that some time 
during the day the animals must come there for water. So he takes 
his harp and hides himself near the spring. The animals send Water- 
Deer to get water for them. Water-Deer hears the music, and be- 

1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 119 (note 1); also compare Bushman (Honey, 
14-18). — E. C. P. 
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gins to dance. He forgets all about the water. He stays so long, 
that the animals send Goat. Goat also begins to dance, and forgets 
about the water. Dog comes and dances. Bush-Cow comes and 
dances. All the animals except Leopard come, and all join in the 
dance. Finally Leopard comes, very angry; but as soon as he hears 
the music, which is a song about his wisdom and courage and strength, 
Leopard also begins to dance. They dance all day, and on their 
return to town tell Nymo, who has taken a short cut ahead of them, 
that they have not cut "plenty bush" for Leopard, because they had 
"big, big play" down by the spring. Nymo goes his way, glad be- 
cause he has again beaten Leopard. 

10. REPUTATION. 

Nymo goes, on invitation, to visit his "big friend," Bush-King, in 
a far country. Nymo is well treated because he is a friend of the king, 
and he is given one of the best houses in the town. In his sleeping- 
room a basket of eggs had been stored. Nymo takes them, and 
leaves the house and the town, telling the people that urgent business 
requires him to go home. On the river-bank near by, Nymo arranges 
with Frog, the ferryman, to be carried across in his canoe; but before 
they embark, the people of the town run up, crying to Frog not to 
take Nymo aross, because he has stolen their eggs. Nymo denies it, 
and declares that it is only a scheme to ruin his good name. But 
the people insist. Nymo proposes that they bring Bush-King to 
search him. Bush- King is downcast about the "thief palaver" 
against Nymo, and undertakes to search him. To his surprise, he 
finds the eggs on Nymo's person; but as he is unwilling to disgrace 
one whom he has but recently praised, and as there is a girl in the 
crowd Nymo is expected to marry, Bush-King declares to the people 
that he has found no eggs. Because Bush- King is a great and powerful 
man, the people believe him and return to their huts. The people in 
Nymo's country still say, " It needs no less man than the king of the 
town to restore a reputation once in question." 

II. DEATH, DISEASE, AND SHAME. 

Nymo is ambitious to be the wisest man in his town, and to profit 
thereby at the expense of his neighbors. He makes a long journey 
into the "big bush" to become the pupil of a famous medicine-man. 
Nymo finds Medicine-Man, and says to him, "Great teacher, I come 
to you in search of wisdom. I wish to be master over my country- 
men, even as you are master over spirits and magic." — "First let me 
ask you," says Medicine-Man, "if you mean to be my friend as well 
as my pupil." — "I do," answers Nymo. Nymo stays "many moons " 
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gaining wisdom. To him, on leaving, Medicine-Man makes gifts, — 
a girl to be his wife ; animals, male and female, to increase to him ; fine 
cloth; gold and ivory. Nymo makes Medicine-Man promise to re- 
turn his visit. One day Medicine-Man decides to pay the promised 
visit. He sends out a runner with an ivory horn to call his retainers. 
With others come Death, Disease, and Shame. Medicine-Man 
sets forth, at the head of his company the herald with his horn. Ar- 
rived near Nymo's village, the herald blows the horn, and Nymo 
recognizes it. But instead of preparing to greet Medicine-Man, 
Nymo says to his wife, "When Medicine-Man arrives, you must 
weep bitterly, and say, 'My poor husband is dead! What shall 
I do? What shall I do? ' " Then Nymo runs into the bush, digs a 
hole for his grave, and jumps into it. Medicine-Man hears Nymo's 
wife wailing, "My poor husband is dead! My poor husband is dead! 
What shall I do? What shall I do?" So Medicine-Man sends 
Death to Nymo's grave to find out who has killed him. Presently 
Death returns, and says, "Great teacher, it was not I who killed him." 
Then Disease is sent, to return quickly and say, "Great teacher, it 
was not I who killed him." Shame is sent. After a long while he 
returns, and says, "Great teacher, if Nymo is dead, as they say, I 
am sorry to say that I have killed him." 

12. HUNTER TAKES NYMO'S PLACE. 1 

Elephant is king of a large town where all the animals live. Every 
day there is a big palaver, because Nymo is constantly going about 
gossipping about his neighbors. At last Elephant loses patience, and 
beats the town-drum to call the animals together. Elephant says, 
"My friends, Nymo has caused plenty trouble in this town by gossip. 
Take him to the river by the big bush and drown him." They make 
a very strong kingja (basket of palm-fronds and bamboo), catch Nymo, 
and tie him in. King Elephant appoints four trusted carriers to take 
the kingja to the river and throw it in. On their way, the carriers 
set the kingja down in the road, and withdraw to the shade to rest and 
chop. A hunter passes; and Nymo calls to him, and says, "Untie me, 
and I will tell you something!" Hunter unties him. Nymo says, 
"They are carrying me to Leopard's town to make me king. I don't 
want to go. I never have agreed, and never will agree, to it. They 
are taking me by force, anyhow." — "Tie me in the kingja" proposes 
Hunter. "I will go in your place." Nymo ties in Hunter, and runs 
into the bush to watch what happens. The carriers get the kingja 
and throw it into the river. Nymo goes far into the interior. He 
makes plenty friends. Every day, as the people cook their chop, they 

1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 82 (note 6); also compare Ewes (Spieth, 588), 
Bushman (Honey, 84-86).— E. C. P. 
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give him a generous portion, more than he can eat. So he saves what 
is left over, and makes up a package to take to every one in his own 
town. On his return home, the animals welcome him when they 
learn that he brings a " dash " for each. Nymo asks to have the drum 
beaten to call all together. He hands each animal his package, and 
says, "My good friends, accept these presents I bring from your dead 
relatives. Also the plenty ' how do ' they send." To King Elephant he 
gives the biggest " dash " of all, and says, "King, your relatives asked 
many, many questions about you, and wanted to know why you have 
not come to see them. They asked me to urge you to come, so they 
could make big play and give you plenty ' dash '." Elephant and all 
the animals beg Nymo to take them to see their dead relatives. Nymo 
finally agrees, and says that first each must make his own kingja. 
It is only possible to reach the land of their relatives tied in a kingja. 
They all reach the river; and Elephant stipulates, that, as he is king, 
he go first. Tied fast in his kingja, they throw him in. There is a 
great gurgle, gurgle, gurgle. "That is the rejoicing below, of Ele- 
phant's relatives over his coming," says Nymo. The others want to 
follow Elephant at once; but Nymo asks them to return home, he 
has something more to tell. At home, he asks, "Have any of you ever 
seen one drowned come back to life?" — "No." — "Well, Elephant 
has just been drowned, and he can never come back. I treated him as 
he tried to treat me." The animals grumble, but do not molest Nymo, 
for Elephant had been something of a tyrant as king. 

13. IMPOSSIBLE AGAINST IMPOSSIBLE. 1 

The animals of the bush meet, and agree to build one big town and 
live together. A man with one eye, one ear, one arm, and one leg, 
comes out of a river, and gets them to make him their king. As king, 
to get complete power, he decrees that every one kill his parents. 
Nymo hides his parents in the bush. Next the king decrees that the 
people weave a mat of rice-grains for him to sleep on, and bring him 
his farm from a distance and set it down near the town. Nymo con- 
sults his parents. They advise him to tell the animals to spread the 
rice over the ground, and to station twenty of the strongest men around 
the king's farm. Then Nymo is to go to the king and tell him that 
they are ready to make him a sleeping-mat of rice-grains, but they 
must first have an old rice-mat for a pattern; and that the men have 
gone for his farm, but that, as a son of the Water people, he must first 
dry up the river they have to cross to reach the new site. Since the 
king can neither supply the mat nor dry up the river, he has to re- 
lease the people from their tasks. " No town can prosper without the 
counsel and experience of the elders." 

1 Compare Bulu (JAFL 29 : 277). — Ed. 
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14. CAN YOU HAVE A FARM WITHOUT A ROAD TO IT? 

Nymo is returning from the far interior with an elephant's tusk which 
his friend the king has "dashed" him. He has been many days on 
the road, and the tusk is a burden. He meets a bald-headed vulture, 
who offers to carry the tusk for him. When Nymo arrives home, he 
does not "meet" the tusk, so he sends his children to Vulture to fetch 
it. Vulture denies having any tusk belonging to Nymo. Nymo calls 
all the animals from the bush, and charges Vulture with keeping his 
tusk from him. The animals send for Vulture, and require him to 
answer the charge. "Good friends," says Vulture, "look carefully 
at Nymo's head and at mine. Which shows signs of having carried 
a heavy load from the far interior?" They find Vulture's head quite 
bald, and no sign about Nymo's head of carrying a load. Accordingly 
they let Vulture keep the tusk. The next year Vulture cuts the bush 
from a large piece of land for his rice-farm. With great labor he 
burns the bush, clears the land, and plants his seed. The rains come, 
and the rice grows so fast that in short time Vulture has a fine crop to 
harvest. Nymo has been watching; and when the rice is ready to cut, 
he opens a big wide road from his house straight to Vulture's farm. 
Then he takes with him his family and begins to cut rice, which they 
carry home and eat. Every day they return to the farm for more. 
Vulture catches them at it, and asks Nymo why he is gathering rice 
from his farm. Nymo rejoins, "How can you claim this rice? Don't 
you see the big wide road that runs from my house to this farm?" 
If the rice belongs to you, show me the road you have made." — "I 
always fly to my farm," says Vulture, "hence I have made no road." 
They agree to take the dispute to the animals. At the meeting, 
Vulture charges Nymo with stealing his rice, and Nymo proposes to the 
animals to visit the farm and see for themselves which shows evidence 
of having made the farm. When the animals come, Nymo shows them 
his road; but Vulture has none to show. The animals conclude it is 
not possible to have a farm without first making a road to it, so they 
decide in favor of Nymo. On the way home, Vulture thinks to him- 
self, " No matter how clever one may be, he has a superior." 

15. NYMO SEEKS WISDOM. 1 

Nymo visits Bush-Doctor and begs for wisdom, he wants to be- 
come the insect-man in the country. Bush-Doctor tells him first 
to bring him Python, all the rice-birds, and Leopard's tooth. Nymo 
cuts a long bamboo stick in the bush, and with it goes to find Python. 
He tells Python that Bush-Doctor had said Python was not as long as 

1 Compare Sierra Leone (Cronise and Ward, 40-49); Georgia (Jones, XL, XLVIII; 
Harris 2 : XXXIV, XXXV); Sea Islands, S.C. (Christensen, 36-41); Natchez, Hitchiti, 
Creek (Swanton, No. 4). See this number, pp. 404-405. 
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the stick. Python stretches himself alongside the stick, and Nymo 
ties him to it at each end and in the middle. He carries Python and 
the stick to Bush-Doctor. 

Nymo makes a great fibre basket and takes it to the rice-farms. 
He calls the rice-birds, and tells them that Bush-Doctor had said they 
were not as numerous as the sparrows, and could not fill the basket. 
All the birds fly into the basket, and Nymo carries them to Bush- 
Doctor. 

Nymo cuts himself a stout club, and, holding it behind himself, 
visits Leopard. He tells Leopard that Bush-Doctor had said that his 
teeth were not as white and strong as Elephant's. Leopard opens 
his mouth to show off his teeth, and Nymo strikes out a tooth with his 
club. He runs with it to Bush-Doctor. "You are wise enough," 
says Bush- Doctor. "My medicine tells me it would be unsafe to 
make you wiser." 

16. PLAYING DEAD. 1 

King Leopard feels that he is disliked by his subjects: so, as a test, 
he withdraws to his house, and has word sent out by his servants that 
he is sick unto death. The bush animals hasten to King Leopard's 
house to show their sympathy. It is announced that Leopard is 
dead. Mr. Rabbit says that he believes there is some deception, that 
King Leopard is not dead, and that it would be well for them to mourn 
loudly. Mr. Deer believes that Leopard is dead, and declares that he 
intends to have himself marked like a leopard 2 and take Leopard's 
wife. Deer and Leopard's wife make off, but Leopard overtakes them 
and kills Deer. He declares that all leopards are to hold deer as their 
enemies, and to this day leopards never lose a chance to kill a deer. 

17. LEOPARD AND TORTOISE. 3 

King Leopard has near his town a grove of kola-trees. From one 
of them he forbids the animals to gather nuts, and he hides Snail in 
the tree to watch. Monkey passes, sees the nuts, and decides to dis- 
obey Leopard. When he jumps into the tree, Snail pushes him down. 
He breaks one arm and a leg. Leopard arrives and devours him. 
'Possum creeps out of the "bush" after sundown, and crawls up the 
tree to get the nuts. Snail knocks him down senseless, and Leopard 
devours him too. All the animals follow, and all are eaten up by 
Leopard. Tortoise only remains. He climbs the tree. Snail throws 
him down, but his shell protects him in falling. Leopard rushes 

1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 91 (note 1); RBAE 19 : 449-450; also compare 
Cherokee (RBAE 19 : 269-270). — E.C.P. 

2 People say that a certain species of deer got its white markings from imitating the 
spots of leopards. 

3 See p. 434 (No- 9)- 
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up, but finds a strong, hard shell on the back of Tortoise, and, turning 
him over, another on his belly. "I don't want to eat him, anyhow," 
says Leopard. "There is a good reason; you can't," retorts Tortoise. 
So people began to say that, of all the animals in the bush, Tortoise 
alone does not fear Leopard. 

1 8. 'possum and palm-nut. 1 

'Possum lives in the bush with his family, in a hole in the ground. 
There has been a great famine, and food is scarce. 'Possum finds a 
palm-nut, and starts home to share it with his family. Palm-Nut asks 
him to lay him on the ground to rest, he has kept hold of him so tight. 
'Possum refuses. As 'Possum is about to enter his hole, a hunter 
shoots at him. 'Possum drops the nut and runs to his hole. The nut 
grows up into a plam-tree. Hunter passes by, takes fibre from the 
tree, and sets a trap before 'Possum's hole. 'Possum ventures out, 
and is caught by Trap. He begs to be let go. Trap refuses, remind- 
ing him of the time he refused to let Palm-Nut rest on the road. 
Hunter returns, and kills 'Possum. At the feast, Hunter tells about 
'Possum, and warns the people: "Never abuse a man who is in your 
power; fortune may some day reverse conditions." 

19. crow's coat of feathers. 

Mother Crow has a young son of whom she is very fond, and she 
resolves to teach him "plenty sense." She takes him out for a lesson 
in flying. She sets him on the ground, and hops along in front, always 
looking to the right or left, the front or rear. Young Crow asks her 
why she looks around at every hop. " To be on guard against enemies. 
In this world one should always look before moving." Soon after 
Young Crow has learned to fly, a big war breaks out between the Birds 
and the Snakes. The Snakes take all the palm-trees, and the Birds 
can get no palm-nuts and are hungry. The king of the Birds promises 
a beautiful coat of feathers to any one who can get palm-nuts from the 
trees held by the Snakes. Young Crow undertakes the task. He 
lights on a tree which is guarded by two Snakes. Turning to the right, 
he says to the first Snake, "Don't you know, my good friend, you are a 
relation of mine." Turning to the left, he says to the second Snake, 
"And you, too, belong to our family." From side to side Young 
Crow turns, and speaks of his liking for snakes, and at each turn he 
picks a palm-nut. Charmed by his words and manner, instead of 
attacking him, the snakes permit Young Crow to carry off a large 
quantity of palm-nuts. On his return with such a big supply of food, 

1 This tale the collector refers to as a Kru tale, likewise Tales 5-12, 14, 10-22, 24-26, 
30, 33, 39-41, 43- Tale 29 he notes as Mandingo. The provenience of the other tales is 
not noted. — See p. 410 (No. 6), p. 432 (No. 5). 
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he is hailed as the greatest member of the Bird tribe. Each bird 
plucks from its wing a feather, and of these a coat is made and given 
to Young Crow. In this way he obtained the elegant coat he now 
wears. And in the Bird tribe it was first said, "In time of war, 
strategy often proves more successful than fighting." 

20. DOG AND GOAT. 

Dog and Goat are travelling together. Whenever they come to 
a town, even before greeting the people, they slip in and eat what they 
find, — Goat, the cassada (cassava) ; Dog, the rice and meat. On 
finding them, the people beat them with big clubs, and drive them out 
of town. Goat never opens his mouth, but Dog always howls. Finally 
Goat loses patience with Dog, and asks, "Why do you howl every time 
you are struck?" — "Because it hurts me." — "It hurts me too, but 
that's nothing; since you don't mean to stop stealing, why not do 
like me? I always run away and say nothing, knowing well enough 
that I intend to steal again at the next town." 

21. EAGLE AND SPARROW. 1 

The animals choose Eagle king, and feast him. Sparrow wishes to 
visit Eagle; but Eagle will pay him no attention unless he first drinks 
a pot full of palm-wine. If Sparrow succeeds in this, Eagle agrees to 
share with him his kingdom. Sparrow stipulates that after each 
drink of palm-wine he be allowed to fly to the river for a drink of 
water. Sparrow hides all his relatives in the bush at the river. After 
the first drink of palm-wine, he flies to the river, and a relative takes 
his place for the second drink; another relative goes for the third drink; 
and so on until the pot is emptied. King Eagle is amazed; the more 
so, as all the sparrows fly up noisily, and demand their part wine. 
They also demand that Eagle keep his promise and share his kingdom. 
Eagle refuses; the animals confer, and dismiss him as king. So people 
began to say, whenever they heard a great chattering by sparrows, 
that the difficulties with King Eagle were being reviewed. 

22. WHY CATS KILL RATS. 

Mrs. Rat has a beautiful daughter old enough to marry. Each 
suitor is asked by Mrs. Rat to show his skill in making her farm, and 
in turn each suitor is found fault with and sent off. Mr. Cat comes, 
and works so fast, he soon has made a fine farm. Mrs. Rat is so 
pleased, that she gives her daughter to Mr. Cat. Miss Rat tells her 

1 This is an interesting variant of the familiar tale of the race between Turtle and 
Deer, or Conch and Horse, etc., — the Relay Race. For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 
102 (note 1); also compare Bulu (JAFL 29 : 277), Philippines (Cole, 89), Cherokee (RBAE 
19 : 290-291), Apache (Goddard, Jicarilla Apache Texts, p. 237). — E. C. P. 
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husband that she would like him better were he to shorten his teeth. 
He hastens to file them down. "You have filed them too short," 
says his wife. "I like you no better than I did before." In anger 
Mr. Cat jumps upon her and kills her. Since then cats kill rats, even 
when they don't want them for food. 

23. WHY FROGS CROAK. 

The animals arrange a wrestling-match between Frog and Ele- 
phant. Frog's family laments that so powerful a man as Elephant 
is coming against so small a man as Frog. It is agreed that at signal 
each shall rush forward to the contest. Elephant comes so fast, that 
he stumbles and falls over on his back. Frog jumps through Ele- 
phant's legs. All Frog's relatives shout that he is winner, and for 
him there is plenty chop and big play. So Frogs began to croak, and 
to this day they rejoice in the victory over Elephant. 

24. FISHING WHERE THE WATER PEOPLE LIVE. 1 

Musa goes to fish in a stream through the bush near his father's hut. 
A stranger tells him not to fish there, it is the home of the Water 
people, and harm will come to him; but Musa persists. He catches a 
fish that gives him directions. "I must be taken to your house, 
cleaned, and my head cut off. Then I must be cut up and put into a 
pot with water, pepper, salt, and palm-oil, and set over the fire to 
boil. Then you must put on the fire a pot of rice and cover it well 
with water. When the soup and the rice are cooked, put the rice in 
a bowl, and pour over it the soup. If you do what I say, you will have 
fine, fine chop. But you must eat it at once." Musa goes home and 
does what he was told; but with the first mouthful a big fish-bone 
catches in his throat, and he strangles to death. "Hard-headed 
little boys must not fish where the Water people live," says the fish as 
he jumps out of the soup, joins his head on the ground, and goes back 
to the stream. 

25. DOG AND MEDICINE-MAN. 

Dog is dissatisfied with the way he is treated; so he goes to Medi- 
cine-Man for help, and asks for a medicine so powerful that, if he 
looks at the person who strikes him, that person will fall dead. Medi- 
cine-Man agrees to give him the medicine, but adds, that, if he puts 
his mouth on what does not belong to him, the medicine will lose its 
power. The first time Dog tests the medicine, it fails. He is caught 
eating the chop of his master's children, and he is beaten. As he runs 
away, he keeps looking back, expecting in vain to see his master drop 
dead. Dog goes to Medicine-Man to complain that the medicine is 

1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 62 (note 1). — E. C. P. 
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worthless. "Tell me, why were you being beaten?" asks Medicine- 
Man. " Really for nothing at all ; only because I was eating some chop 
of my master's children," answers Dog carelessly. "So you call 
eating other people's chop nothing?" asks Medicine-Man. "Well, 
you have ruined the medicine, and I can do nothing more. You 
may therefore expect to be flogged to the end of time." To this 
day Dog looks back, as he runs away, at the person who has beaten 
him, vainly hoping that the medicine will work. 

26. GRASSHOPPER AND BUSH-KING. 

King Sacco has been a great warrior, and has acquired slaves and 
wealth. A friend asks him for a slave-boy from his household, and 
promises to treat the boy like a son. The king gives a boy; but the 
new master treats the boy harshly, works him hard all day, gives him 
little food and no clothes, flogs him, and makes him sleep in the bush. 
One day the slave-boy steals his master's wealth and runs away. 
The master goes to the king to complain. The king says he is re- 
minded of what once happened between Bush-King and Grasshopper. 
Bush-King and Grasshopper were fast friends, and Bush-King in- 
vited Grasshopper to visit his country and have "big play." Grass- 
hopper accepted; but, when he went to take his place at the feast 
spread in honor of Bush-King's return, they told him to step back, the 
food was not for him, he was to return the next day. At night they 
told him to sleep in the bush. In the morning, Grasshopper climbed 
up into a tree at the gate of the town, and waited for Bush-King and 
his people to pass underneath. Everybody knows that Grasshopper's 
long arms are covered with sharp spikes. As Bush-King passed under 
the branch, Grasshopper dropped down on his back and brought his 
right arm down heavily on his neck. "What have I done to be so 
treated by you?" cries Bush-King. "Nothing much," says Grass- 
hopper, "I want to remind you of your broken promises. I am a 
stranger in this country; but they tell me that all the chop, the houses, 
and beds belong to Bush-King." And Grasshopper brought his 
left arm down heavily on the other side of Bush-King's neck. Bush- 
King cried for help; but Grasshopper jumped to the ground and dis- 
appeared in the bush. To this day Grasshopper is remembered in 
Bush-King's country. King Sacco concludes, "My friend, it is only 
natural for the mistreated to seek revenge." 

27. HOW HUNGER FIRST GOT INTO BELLY. 

They say that long ago hunger never "ketch the bellies" of the 
people in this country. But, eh bye! all this "be spoiled" now. This 
is the way the old people tell me it happened. 
vol. 32. — no. 125. — 28. 
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One day there was a "big play" at a distant town. Hunger in- 
vites Belly to go with him. Before they start, Hunger cooks "plenty 
chop" and asks Belly to eat. Then Hunger insists that he get on 
Belly and be carried to the play. Belly refuses, and there is "big, 
big palaver." In the end Hunger "gets best," and mounts Belly. 
When they arrive at the play, Belly asks Hunger to get off, but Hunger 
refuses and holds tight. He even succeeds in creeping inside of Belly. 
Belly is enraged. To quiet him, Hunger promises to come out if 
Belly carries him back home. Belly carries Hunger home, and then, 
tired and faint from carrying him inside, demands that he come out. 
Hunger laughs, and says, " I have no intention whatever of coming out, 
and you may surely expect to be reminded every day that I am your 
constant companion." Thus it happened that Hunger began to live 
in Belly, and lives there to this day. 

28. WHY PEOPLE HAVE NAMES. 

Great-Spirit sends his son to earth to see what is here. His son's 
name is Somebody. Somebody goes about doing evil until he is 
captured by four old women. People call a meeting to talk the 
palaver. They decide to put Somebody to death. A little boy 
proposes, that, before killing him, they ask him the reason of his 
misconduct. Somebody answers, "I wish to have every man given 
a name, and to end the practice of calling me and everybody 'Some- 
body.' Then every deed may be attributed to its doer." The wisdom 
of this reply gains for Somebody his release, and for every man a 
name. 

29. WHY ONE GRAIN OF RICE NO LONGER FILLS THE POT. 

Once one grain of rice covered well with water and cooked afforded 
a good meal for several persons. At that time Great-Spirit, the ruler 
of the country, had a wife from the people. One day her numerous 
relations come to visit her. She decides that one grain in the pot will 
not suffice for so many, therefore she puts in plenty rice. Great- 
Spirit sees the pot boiling, and is angry, and sees it is well that her 
family is at hand, otherwise she would get such a beating for breaking 
the law of the country, that none would ever recognize her again. 
One grain would have sufficed to feed all the people. "But since you 
have broken my law, hereafter, to get enough to eat, everybody must 
put plenty rice in the pot." 

30. THE ORIGIN OF THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 

For a long time after the world was made, plentiful rains came; but 
there was neither thunder nor lightning. One day Tiegbe (a dove) 
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is flying about, "taking breeze," when she sees a handsome man 
"up top." She wishes to have him for her husband; so every day she 
carries him new rice, fresh fish, and ripe palm-nuts for his "chop." 
The handsome man eats, but says nothing. His silence vexes Tiegbe, 
until she provokes him into saying, "Mind, I tell you! Better leave 
me! If I speak just once, you will run away and never return!" — 
"I am not afraid," answers Tiegbe. That night the winds rage, 
heavy clouds gather. From "up top" come loud mutterings. The 
handsome man has begun to speak. He blinks his eyes. When they 
are open, it is as bright as day ; when they are closed, it is black. Peal 
after peal, terrific crashes, blinding flashes. Tiegbe clings to a tree 
that groans in the storm. Torrents of rain drench her. "After all," 
she says, "one could not have such an ill-tempered monster for a 
husband." — "Quite right you are," says the handsome man. And 
from that day he has denied himself to women who make visits "up 
top." 

31. DAY AND NIGHT. 

Long ago, when our grandfathers first came and "sat down" in 
this country, there was a bitter and violent dispute going on between 
Day and Night. Who was the more important, was their dispute. 
They submitted the question to the people of a town near here. The 
people decided in favor of Night, hoping that Night would live up to 
the decision about his importance, and become Day, and light would 
thereby always be present. The decision angered Day, and he left 
the country for a distant land. So it was always dark here. The 
people called Night, and said, "Since it is on your account Day left us, 
why don't you give us light? " Night tried, but failed. The people 
went to a country witch-doctor. She told them to send for Rooster, 
Doodoo, 1 and Bleto. 1 These three were to seek Day, and tell him that 
the people had concluded he was much more important than Night, 
and begged him to come back. The three find Day. Doodoo says, 
"We come to tell you, Great Lord, that the people now agree that you 
were in the right." Bleto says, "And we beg you to return at once." 
Rooster says, "And it is fitting that I announce your coming," and 
he went up a hill and crowed. The lesson of this tale is, Never under- 
take work you cannot do. 

32. SUN AND MOON. 

Once there were two suns and no moon. The suns are jealous of 
each other, and compete in tests of endurance and strength. Finally 
Ambitious-Sun decides to trick Rival-Sun, and invites him to go bath- 
ing. On the river's bank it is agreed that Ambitious-Sun go upstream, 

1 A bird that makes its characteristic call at dawn. 
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and Rival-Sun downstream; and that Ambitious-Sun jump first into 
the water, Rival-Sun to follow as soon as he hears the splash. But, 
instead of jumping into the water, Ambitious-Sun throws in a great 
rock. Rival-Sun jumps in, and the stream carries away much of his 
strength and power. Ambitious-Sun says to Rival-Sun, "Hence- 
forth your name shall be Moon. I am now your master, and shall be 
king of day. You may rule the night." — Beware of the invitation of 
a jealous rival. 

33. KING HUNGER. 

"You have spoken well, for true, my friends, of the great kings you 
have visited; but I will tell you of a king greater than all. His country 
is not very large; but he has plenty, plenty people to pay his tax." 
One day a stranger comes, and asks the king how many people he has 
under him. The king rejoins that it is too late in the day to say, but 
that he will give an answer the next day. The next day the king takes 
watch of every person who eats; and at the end of the day he says to 
the stranger, "All you saw put something in my hand to-day are my 
subjects. So they do every day." 

34. FOX AND ROOSTER. 

The fox used to be very much afraid of the rooster. Whenever 
he heard him crow, he would run to the bush and hide. One day 
Rooster meets Fox in an open field, and asks Fox why he always runs 
from him. "Because I am afraid of the flame of fire you carry on 
your head, Mr. Rooster." — "Oh, that is not fire. Come close and 
look at it!" Fox feels Rooster's comb, and sees that there is not even 
a bone in it. Fox calls together his comrades, and tells them what he 
has learned. They decide to go to the farm and prey upon the 
chickens, as there is no longer any need to fear Rooster. And to this 
day Fox profits from the foolish confession of Rooster. 

35. COCKROACH IN FOWL COUNTRY. 

Old Fobei, the paramount chief of the Tungo country, has died 
without an heir: so all the petty chiefs agree to meet at Bakado and 
choose a successor. Of all the aspirants, Chief Tamba is thought to 
have the best chance; but after many days' deliberation, the council 
chooses Tamba's strongest rival. When asked by his friends the 
reason of his defeat, Tamba says, "You see, my friends, all the chiefs 
that come to Bakado were born in the Tungo country, and their 
fathers and grandfathers. I too was born in the Tungo country, but 
my father and grandfather came from the Bonno country. Before the 
council voted, the chiefs talked plenty about making a stranger king 
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of Tungo, and what they said defeated me. — A cockroach stands no 
show in a fowl country." 

36. PREMATURE. 

Bifo takes his son in a canoe to fish, and, that he may learn, lets 
him do all the fishing. Fishing is poor. As they are about to return 
to the beach, there is a big bite. " I've got a big one!" cries the boy. 
The head of a big gripper is seen. The boy cries, "He's mine, he's 
mine!" The fish jerks, the hook breaks. "I'm vexed too much, I 
thought so I had him for true," wails the boy. "You should never 
curse the crocodile, my son, until you have crossed the river." 

37. THE WISDOM OF A LITTLE CHILD. 

Karmo is anxious to become a wise man. He tells his wife to 
gather up his things, as he wishes to travel to a country of famous doc- 
tors. He stays in this far country in study with the doctors for five 
years. Ready to return home, he makes up his books and writings into 
a kingja to carry on his back. Meanwhile a son is born to his wife, and 
grows up. Karmo reaches home, and hastens to pass through the 
door of the house to greet his wife; but the kingja on his back keeps 
him from going through the door (the kingja is higher than the head). 
The child advises him to take off the kingja in order to come in. The 
father throws away the kingja, and says, "Even in that far country 
I was unable to gather all the wisdom from the great doctors. The 
child that I have never seen before can teach me." 

38. MOTHER CRAB AND HER CHILDREN. 

Tapla and Gofa are engaged in a dispute about whether or not to 
send their children to the day-school just opened in their town. Tapla, 
as a progressive man, is for the school ; Gofa, as a conservative of tribal 
custom, is against it. "You remind me of Mother Crab," says Tapla. 
"She had two children, and she took them out for a walk. They had 
gone a little way, when she said, "Run on ahead, children, and have 
a good play! I will soon catch you." — "No," said the smaller 
child, "we came out to walk with you, and do not wish to leave you." 
— " Besides," said the larger child, "don't you see, mother, that we 
are made just like you, and can go no faster than you?" 

39. PARABLE OF THE BULLOCK. 

The parents of Sagbe and Tarhoh have agreed that when the boy 
and girl are old enough, they shall marry; and Kape, the father of 
Sagbe, has to pay over part of the purchase-price. Although Sagbe 
is but a little more than half grown, he is impatient to get married, 
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and keeps urging it upon his father. So one day Kape bids the boy 
help him dress a young bullock he intends to sell as meat in the village. 
"When we have finished, I will give you a final answer, "says Kape. 
He tells Sagbe to drive an iron peg as high as he can reach into the 
tree under which the bullock is tethered. Kape fells the bullock with 
his axe, and ropes its hind-legs. Then he bids Sagbe lift the carcass 
and hang it on the peg in the tree. Sagbe can raise the carcass only 
a few feet. Then Kape seizes the carcass and lightly hangs it on the 
peg. "Because you are a boy, you are not able to do the work of a 
man. . . . This is the reason I cannot agree to your marrying." 
Sagbe knows now that what his father often says is true, — "For- 
ward boys are not men." 

40. THE DEATH-GRIN. 

Chief Gobe is known in the country about his town as a rich man; 
but misfortune overtakes him. Sickness carries off all his cattle 
and sheep; the rice-crop fails, and famine sets in; his neighbor raids 
his town, destroys it, and carries off his wife and slaves. Gobe, how- 
ever, sets about mending his fortune so cheerfully, that he is a wonder 
to his people. "Thus," says old Yakporo, the village soothsayer, 
"should every true man meet trouble. When the teeth in a man's 
mouth protrude so that he seems always to grin, one can never tell 
when his face wears the death-grin." 

41. OPPORTUNITY. 

Chief Blamo has just married his twentieth wife, and there is great 
feasting and rejoicing in his town. He has paid for his wife two 
"wories," two bullocks, and a goat. His friends chide him for ex- 
travagance, and remind him of how he used to buy a wife with a brass 
kettle and a bolt of cloth or an iron pot. Chief Blamo replies, "Long 
ago Opportunity made love to a beautiful young woman, who re- 
fused him. Opportunity became poor and sick. The young woman 
failed to hear of this; and one day she made up her mind to marry him, 
and went to find him. As she crossed the creek near the town where 
Opportunity lived, she saw an old man setting fish-traps. He was 
crippled, blind in one eye, and shabby. She took him to be a slave. 
On arriving in the town, she asked to be directed to the house of 
Opportunity. The people answered, "The crippled old man with 
one eye, fishing in the creek you just passed, is Opportunity." With 
a heavy heart the woman returned home and mourned. . . . "You 
see, good friends," concludes Chief Blamo, "times are not what they 
used to be." 
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42. THE WAR PALAVER. 

The "palaver" before King Nippe and his head men is whether 
or not war should be "carried" to the Gebbo people in the adjoining 
country. When old King Forke ruled the Gebboes, his name was 
everywhere spoken with fear and awe, so fierce and terrible were 
his raids. But King Forke is dead; and Nagbe, his son, rules. Of 
King Nagbe nothing is known except that he seeks to increase the 
power exerted by his father in the affairs of his neighbors, and that 
he possesses the old king's invincible war-medicine. King Nippe and 
some of the head men wish to humble the young upstart, and the argu- 
ments of the majority of the head men against war are not heeded. 
With impatience King Nippe dismisses the council, crying, "Enough! 
Enough! I'll hear no more. War I will make, and that settles it. 
What! Must I, who have fought Leopard himself, now be afraid of 
his skin?" 

43. LEARN THE STEP. 

Mussa is a visitor in the town of Buloba, over which rules his friend 
King Gbesi. Soon Mussa begins to find fault with things in Buloba: 
the rice-crop is not planted right, the fish-traps are made wrong, the 
roofs of the huts are not strong. One day King Gbesi has a big palaver 
to talk. With his decision Mussa also finds fault. King Gbesi re- 
torts, "My friend, when a stranger comes to a town and the people 
are dancing, he should learn the step before joining in, otherwise he 
will spoil the dance." 



